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UNITED STATES BEE-KEEPERS’ UNION. 
The General Manager’s First Annual Report 
to the Membership. 

BY HON. EUGENE SECOR- 


FELLOW MEMBERS:—I was appointed General Manager 
by the Board of Directors in April, 1897, without my knowl- 


edge, and much against my inclinations. I felt that a wiser | 
and less busy man ought to control the affairs of an organiza- | 


tion projected with a purpose so useful and aggressive. I 
consented reluctantly to take charge of our interests for the 
time being, hoping in the near future to be relieved from the 
additional strain, which I was sure its duties would impose. 
The time since the completed organization of the Union 





Some of the Buffalo Convention 


has been so short, and the funds at my disposal so limited it | 


has not been possible to exhibit any tangible results. 


given counsel in several cases where bee-keepers had gotten 
into, or were threatened with litigation, but no money has 
been appropriated toward defending them. Just how much 
good I have accomplisht in helping to settle these vexatious 
affairs I shall not pretend to say. 


I have also interested myself in the subject of pure food | 
| tracted honey. 


legislation. There is no doubt in the mind of your General 





Attendants—Do you now them: 


Manager that there is need of National as well as State laws 
for the protection of food consumers; and I think that an 


| organization representing a thousand of the best and most 


intelligent people in this country, extending its influence into 


_ every Congressional District, could have, if it chose to do so, 


power in shaping national legislation. We owe it not only to 
our own industry, but to the health of our people, to compel 
those who deal in food products to be honest. I have been in 
correspondence with the special chemist of the United States 


| Department of Agriculture in relation to the adulteration of 


honey. From a recent letter I quote the following: 


**T have received numerous letters from different States 
on this subject, and am led to believe that honey is frequently 
and openly adulterated. I should be pleased to have your 


» 


views as to the advisability of calling a convention of the 
friends of pure food legislation to meet here in January or 


, | F g 3 sti : ‘ile di es 
Acting under the advice of the Board of Directors I have | February to consider the question and to reconcile differences 


of opinion and unite upon a Bill and push it before Congress.” 


The Board of Directors is now constituted to feel the im- 
portance of this line of work. Honey cannot be produced and 
sold in competition with glucose syrup; andif the latter is 
permitted to be sold under the disguise of pure honey bee- 
keepers may better brimstone their bees than to try to sell ex- 
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No pure food law ever was or ever will be enacted unless 
in answer to the demand of the people. Neither will it en. 
force itself when on the statute books. Somebody must look 
after it. Itis the aim and purpose of this Association to aid 
in the enactment and enforcement of laws in States and Na- 
tion, protecting apiarian interests. 


Another field of usefulness which this association has out- 
lined is the bringing to justice of dishonest honey commission 
men. I believe the simple fact of our organization aud declar- 
ation of intentions has already had a wholesome effect on this 
class of swindlers. We purpose, if evidence is produced show- 
ing fraudlent dealing with our members, to employ the best 
legal talent obtainable, and to make it so hot for all such fel- 
lows that they will want to emigrate to the Klondike or some 
other cool region where the stings of conscience and a bee- 
keepers’ union are supposed to be urknown. 


We have been solicited more than once to help bee-keepers 
out of trouble who are not members of the Union. It ought 
not to be necessary to say that this organization was; effected 
** to protect the interests of its members ; to defend them in their 
lawful rights.”” While we intend to protect the industry of 
bee-keeping, and promote its interests in every way possible, 
no one can reasonably expect personal aid who does not affili- 
ate himself with the Union. Let us learn a lesson from simi- 
lar industrial organizations, the dairy associations for in- 
stance. Let us put aside jealousies and bickerings and unite 
in one powerful organization and march to victory. 


* * * * * * * 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


Amount received from Secretary Dr. A. B. Mason...$180 O9 
Amount received from members direct & othersources 23 OO 


Total receipts to Dec. 10, 1897.............. $2038 OY 


Paid for letter heads, postage, postal cards, 
envelopes, and printing annual report and 


ID ic avicdccvetevensad +ecadacd $ 21 00 
eB I kn 82S cca tae taknadkiead 182 OY 
$2038 09 


It may be thought by some that the net balance from 
about 250 paying members is quite small. It should be borne 
in mind, however, that the necessary expenses growing out of 
two annual meetings had to be met by the Secretary. These 
expenses, such as printing programs, publishing proceedings, 
badges, postage, etc., and $25 as a very inadequate compen- 
sation to the Secretary, all amount to $57.16. The other ex- 
penses shown above are unavoidable. If our membership 
were 1,000 the expenses would be but little more. 


Trusting that information I have given you will be satis- 
factory and that during the year to come you will all be blest 
with health, prosperity and happiness, I am 


Sincerely and fraternally yours, 


EUGENE SEcoR, Treas & Gen. Man. 
Forest City, Iowa, Dec. 19. 


L-AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAL 





Honey as Food is the nameof a 24-page pamphlet, 
34x64 inches, which we are now printing fur genera! dis- 
tribution among those who should be users of honey. It is 
just the thing for bee-keepers to hand to every one of their 
customers, and also to those whom they would like to have as 
customers. It is very handy in size—just right to go into an 
ordinary business envelope. It contains 12 illustrations, five 
of which are somewhat comic, and help to make it attractive. 
There is a blank space for your name and address. About 
4g of the pamphlet was written by Dr. Miller, and then we 
added thereto many new and valuable honey recipes—for 
cooking and for medicinal purposes. In all, it makes a neat 
little pamphlet. Send name and address and we will mail you 
a sample of ‘‘ Honey as Food.” 


Prices for quantities, postpaid—25 for 30 cents; 50 for 
50 cents ; 100 for 85 cents: 200 for $1.40. By express, 
not prepaid, 500 for $3.00; 1,000, $5.00. 

















Selling Honey—How to Develop a Demand. 
BY C. P. DADANT. 

I notice in Gleanings a very good method for attracting 
the attention of the public to the bee-business, and selling 
large quantities of honey at retail. It is by the exhibition of 
bees in an observing hive in the grocery in connection with the 
honey exhibit. The only objection I can see to this method 
is that it can only be followed successfully in mild weather 
without injury to the bees thusexhibited. In cold weather the 
bees would be sure to suffer and would make a sorry sight, and 
I could point to many a bee-lover who would hesitate to sacrifice 
even but a few of his bees for the sake of the gain this might 
bring him. 

The method given shows that it is only necessary to at- 
tract the consumer’s attention to the honey-business, and to 
show him conclusively that it is wholesome and pure, in order 
to sell large quantities of it. Thusitis much easier to culti- 
vate a home market than a foreign demand, since we are best 
known by our neighbors. I will here give an account of the 
most successful home advertising we ever succeeded in, altho 
without premeditation on our part. 


The undersigned is a member of the Warsaw .Horticul- 
tural Society, one of the oldest local horticultural] associations 
in Iilinois. It has long been the custom for this association 
to meet monthly at the home of one of its members. In 1889 
it was our turn to entertain them, and as the year was a suc- 
cessful one for bees, I askt the Secretary to give us the July 
meeting, with the view of giving them the pleasure of an ex- 
hibit of honey-extracting ard comb-foundation making. This 
was promptly acquiesced in. 


It so happened that Mr. Jonathan Periam, then editor of 
the Prairie Farmer, had promist to attend this meeting and 
deliver a speech. The announcement of this, together with 
the promise of our intended exhibit of work attracted a crowd 
larger than had ever been seen at any of the meetings of this 
association. Not only did the farmers come en masse, but 
more than 400 business men of the cities of Keokuk, Warsaw 
and Hamilton attended the meeting, and our extracting-room 
was literally packt with men, women and children during the 
greater part of the day. Three men were kept busy explain- 
ing the mysteries of bee-keeping and of honey-extracting, and 
nearly every visitor tasted of the honey. 

This meeting did more to make our business known in our 
immediate vicinity than any amount of printed advertising 
could have done, and our sales of honey were henceforth 
much facilitated. 

Any method that will attract the attention of the public 
and create any enquiry will prove beneficial to the honey in- 
terest. Altho honey is the very best of sweets, it is still con- 
sidered as a luxury by many, and by many others there is such 
a fear of adulteration thatthey are afraid to buy it. Do away 
with the fear, replacing it with confidence, and sell at low 
prices, and the sales will be almost unlimited. The greatest 
trouble with our bee-keepers is that they dislike pushing their 
goods forward, even among their neighbors. They prefer to 
ship in bulk to some commission-man who will perhaps return 
to them a price which they would have considered unaccept- 
able if it had been offered them by the home trade. Neither 
can we blame the commission-man, for it is not his fault if 
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the market is glutted and prices ruinous. Your honey, after 
being shipt to Chicago or St. Louis, is very often reshipt in 
detail, even to grocers living within 5 or 10 miles of your 
home. Let fis do away with these methods. If our honey 
must be sold cheap, let us give the benefit of it to the home 
consumption. It may not pay us at first to sell to consumers 
or to small dealers at the price we would get in Chicago, but 
let us remember that the trade thatis built up in one or two 
seasons may remain with us for years, and perhaps at higher 
prices, if we take care of it. 

We have repeatedly caused producers of honey to find sale 
at home, by suggesting to them to offer the honey to their 
neighbors at the same price as they would expect by shipping 
it. At the present prices of extracted honey a large crop may 
be disposed of among a few neighbors. Bear in mind, that 
whatever you sell at home relieves the market of just so much 
stock, and makes it easier for prices to rise. Honey is now 
too cheap to go a-begging if the proper methods are followed 
for the sale of it. % Hancock Co., III. 


Home-Made Foundation for Brood-Chambers. 
BY ‘*COMMON-SENSE BEE-KEEPING.” 


Several years agoI got in a rush when my bees were 
swarming faster than I could provide them with frames for 
the new hives made to receive them, sol caught an idea of 
making the bees build their combs on the underside of the 
top-boards of the new hives without frames, as straight and 
as true as a board; so that later on I could slip those new 
combs into the frames after the plan of transferring them, 
with but very little trouble. 

It was done by tracing the tup-board with a line of warm 
wax, and it workt like a charm, for most of the combs in those 
hives were built as true as could be desired. One reason for 
this, however, may be that I always set my hives with a spirit- 
level crosswise of the way I wish the comb to hang. This 
gave me a pointer, and so [ began to put starters in my brood- 
frames in the following way: 


Cut a strip long enough to slip between the end-bars and 
shove up nicely against the top-bar. On the back of this strip 
put stops on both ends, so that when in position it will let the 
face side of the strip come exactly to the middle of the top- 
bar. The strip should be made perfectly smooth on the face 
side, and then wet with scalding water, after which it should 
be dipt in cold water, and it is ready for use. 


Have your wax melted in a dish somewhat deeper than it 
is wide, with water in the bottom to prevent the wax from 
burning; then a small paint-brush (a sash tool) is all the 
machine you want for the business of making starters. 
take the guide-strip from the water and wipe itslightly with 
a damp cloth, and place it in position in the frame as above 


Now 


described. Don’t touch the inside of the top-bar with wet 
fingers, or the hot wax will not adhere to the portions thus 
toucht. Now dip your brush into the hot wax;and run it 
lightly along the top-bar against the guide-strip, and there 
you have a starter. If you wish to make it heavier, stroke it 
again with hot wax and itis done. Care should be taken to 
not thrust the brush so deeply into the hot wax as to reach 
the water that is under it, or it will not work as nicely. When 
I wish to let loose of my brush I have it fixt so that I can 
hang it inside the tin bucket that holds the wax, without fall- 
ing therein. 

Hold the strip in place until the starter is cool, and then 
push the top of the guide-strip back from the starter, and it 
will loosen nicely. The cooling of the starter may be hast- 
ened by the use of a fan or cold water. 

When I found that the bees were delighted with these flat 
starters, I began to make them wider by using a board that 
would fill the frame in the place of the guide-strip, and a 





wider brush, and was surprised at the readiness with which 
the bees built cells on those flat foundations in the hight of 
the season ; but when the work got slack outside they devoted 
themselves to some amusing antics in the way that fixt the 
unfinisht ones in the ends and corners of the hive. 


Make starters first, and if you faila few times melt the 
scraps over, and try again till you can makea full sheet of 
foundation, except at the corners, which the bees will quickly 
fill when they get to that. 

You will soon observe that drawing the hot wax witha 
brush seems to lengthen its grains, and render it tough until it 
is melted again. This is a great point in favor of its use. If 
put in rightly it won’t sag at all, andis quickly put into the 
frames, and is better adapted to being workt in the winter 
than the other kind, besides being cheaper. I call it ‘‘com- 
mon-sense foundation.” xe Pennsylvania. 

“ 


QUEEN MAB. 
A Christmas Story for Young Bee-Keepers. 


BY GEO. H. STIPP. 
( Written expressly for the American Bee Journal.) 

A certain old Spanish romancer once wrote astory in 
which he described a very beautiful, though mysterious island 
lying far to to the west beyond the limits of somewhere. In- 
deed, it was pictured as a land full of sunshine and flowers 
and happiness—a veritable land of milk and honey. Of 
course, it was inhabited by genli and fairies and elves and all 
those wonderful creatures of magic and fancy which can only 
dwell in mysterious countries not outlined in the maps of our 
school-books. Notwithstanding this oversight on the part of 
the wise men who make geographies, there is not a boy nora 
girl who has not read stories, perhaps whole histories, of 
fairyland and its inhabitants. 


Strange to say, there is a land—a land of reality—which 
in many ways, resembles and even bears the very name of 
that fabled land of Spanish lore. It is the land of gold, the 
land of perennial fruits and flowers, the land of the setting 
sun—CALIFORNIA. 


* 
* * 


It was Christmas in the year eighteen hun——well, the 
chronology of my story matters little. Suffice to say it was 
Christmas, as bright and fresh and clear as pearl from royal 
diadem. The sun was shining warmly; the grass springing 
from roots recently washt by refreshing showers, had carpeted 
the earth with green; the pure white ‘*‘snowdrops” hung 
pendant from long since denuded stems in the rusty brown 
woods, and dainty flowers here and there peept forth shyly 
from mossy banks, seemingly determined to join in the ‘‘ glad 
tidings,” which all Nature, on this day, seemed intent on sing- 
ing. In fact, it was just such a perfect day as one might ex- 
pect to read of in the fairy California of old—just such a day 
as one may often see and enjoy in the real California of today. 


Under such a sky, in such a land, little wonder that 
Golden-locks, sweet child of Nature, satiate with material 
joys of the happy morn, restlessly tossing to and fro in the 
hammock which swung on the front porch in the warm sun- 
shine, should at last close those questioning windows of the 
soul and sink slowly into restless slumber. 


* 
* ” 


Queen Mab had just ascended her royal throne on this 
eventful day, when she called her swift-winged and faithful 
subjects about her and proclaimed a day of feasting and 
joyous merry-making. 

Altho the fairies were not unaccustomed to seasons of 
idleness, this day was so fair and warm that the flowers were 
opening their buds and distilling sweet nectar for the gods. 
The fairies, therefore, were loath to understand why work 
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must cease at such atime in their busy kingdom. Imagine 
their dismay when the Queen also issued an order command- 
ing that the stockings of every baby fairy be forthwith 
brought and hung about the royal fireplace. 

‘*Who ever heard of fairies wearing stockings ?” said 
some. 

‘*What on earth can her Majesty want of stockings ?” 
quoth others. 

And there were others who declared—‘‘ Verily, the Queen 
is mad. We must seek a new ruler.” 

Now, of course, this was as foolish as it was impossible, 
for fairy queens are born with the greatest care, pomp and 
circumstance, and it would take at least sixteen days before a 
new queen could be raised to the throne. There were likely to 
be many chilly, wet days before spring and summertime would 
come, and such weather would hardly do in which to rear 
such delicate creatures as baby queens. Besides, at this time 
of year there were no elves nor spectres nor brownies to look 
after home affairs, take care of the little ones, or make a big 
roar when things were not attended to just right. They would 
not come to life until springtime. The raising of a new queen 
to the throne was, therefore, quite out of the question. 

Nevertheless, the fairies made a great hubbub about the 
matter, the noise sounding more like the roar of a waterfall 
than the voices of fairies. : 

When the Queen heard the commotion, she sent her Privy 
Council to inquire the cause. When this august body re- 
turned, the venerable Countess Marie de Poncefort Pompom, 
Attendant Extra-ordinary and First Keeper of the Royal 
Dust-Brush, rose to her feet and addrest the Queen. Although 
the Countess’ wings were torn and tattered—by much experi- 
ence with the world—because of her great wisdom she was 
always shown the greatest deference and listened to with 
markt attention by the Queen and her subjects. 

‘““O Queen,” said she, ‘‘may it please your most noble 
Majesty to know that the populace without fails to compre- 
hend your Majesty’s desires when your Majesty declares a 
season of festivities and idleness on such a sunshiny day as 
this, and furthermore demands the stockings of all the infants 
of our race. They protest (and, your Majesty will allow, with 
ample justification), that no one ever heard of fairies wearing 
stockings, and, moreover, there is not such a thing in all the 
kingdom.” 

Now, instead of getting angry, as some queens have been 
known to do, and stamping her foot and crying, ‘‘ Off with 
their heads,’’ Queen Mab realized that she had made a griev- 
ous mistake, and like a very sensible queen guietly said: 

‘*Since my subjects know not the use of stockings, I will 
not expect of them impossible things. I will withdraw my 
dictum. Go forth unto them, my Lady, and say to them that 
when I, the Queen, made my bridal journey, I read something 
on the leaf of a maple tree, saying that the children of the 
great human giants, who are as big as mountains, always 
hang up their stockings at Christmas time in expectation of 
beautiful gifts from their patron saint, Santa Claus; and, 
having at heart the welfare of my children, I thought 
that this great spirit might remember our little ones if we 
only hung up our stockings. Andif I may express the opin- 
ion, the giants are big and strong enough to look out for 
themselves and need presents less than we. 

‘We will, however, proceed with the feast. Call my 
couriers and send them forth to gather fresh stores. Let us 
eat, drink, and be merry, in honor of Him who loves even 
such small creatures as we.” 

The fairies were much imprest by the Queen’s wisdom and 
thoughtfulness, and all voted that she was a most learned and 
loving ruler. 

Immediately on hearing the summons, a thousand fairies 
leapt into the air, spreading their gauzy wings, which glinted 
in the bright sunshine like irridescent gems, as they sped over 





hill and dale. They flitted from flower to flower, stripping 
stamens of the grains of gold and packing them in little 
baskets which they carried for the purpose. They were not 
long in gathering a sufficiency of the golden fruit, and the 
feast was soon prepared. 

Hardly had the fairies gathered about the festal board, 
when there was a sudden shrill cry of danger, and the guards 
came rushing in from the gates of the city, shouting: ‘‘To 
arms; to arms; the enemy is at hand.” 

Although dismayed at this sudden challenge, the fairies 
were not long in falling into line of battle, each carrying a 
sharp spear ready to pierce the foe. They soon began pour- 
ing out of the gates—first a line of skirmishers ; then the reg- 
ular army ia platoons and solid-flankt regiments until the air 
seemed seething with millions of angry fairies, clad in beauti- 
ful brown-and-gold uniforms. 

The battle soon began. The enemy, rascally cannibalistic 
fellows in coats of yellow and black, were fierce and blood- 
thirsty, fought like demons, and dragged down many a brave 
fairy to be devoured alive. The fairies fought bravely in de- 
fense of home and country, and soon the battlefield was 
strewn with dead and wounded. Charge after charge was 
made, but the ranks of the fairies became badly broken, and 
it was evident one more charge would tell the tale and write 
its history on the page of this beautiful Christmas day. On, 
on, dash the brave fairies ; on, on 





* 
* * 


Golden-locks’ head tost, a sigh escaped from the pouting 
lips, the great wondering eyes opened once more just as a 
buzzing bee, which had been hovering over a blosson on the 
trellis near by, winged its way out of sight. 

‘* Wy, papa, I just deemed ’at ’ose horble yellow jack’ts 
were just a-eatin’ up all oor bees aden ”—for Golden-locks’ 
papa kept bees in the land of milk and honey, the land of 
fruit and flowers, the land of the setting sun. 

San Francisco Cv., Calif. 


[We regret that the above story did not arrive in time for 
last week’s issue of the Bee Journal—it would have been a 
little more appropriate then. But it will doubtless be read as 
eagerly by the young folks now as earlier in the holiday sea- 
son.—EDITOoR. | 
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A New Binder for holding a year’s numbers of the 
American Bee Journal, we propose to mail, postpaid, to every 
subscriber who sends us 20 cents. It is called ‘*The Wood 
Binder,” is patented, and is an entirely new and very simple 
arrangement. Full printed directions accompany each Binder. 
Every reader should get it, and preserve the copies of the Bee 
Journal as fast as they are received. They are invaluable for 
reference, and at the low price of the Binder you can afford to 
get it yearly. 


SS ee eee 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
The Dadants, is a standard, reliable and thoroughly complete 
work on bee-culture. It contains 520 pages, and is bound 
elegantly. Every reader of the American Bee Journal should 
have a copy of this book, as it answers hundreds of questions 
that arise about bees. We mail it for $1.25, or club it with 
the Bee Journal for a year—both together for only $2.00. 


——+ oe —___ 


The Names and Addresses of al! your bee- 
friends, who are not now taking the Bee Journal, are wanted 
at this office. Send them in, please, when sample copies wil! 
be mailed to them. Then you can secure their subscriptions, 
and earn some of the premiums we are offering. The 
next few months will be just the time to easily get new sub- 
scribers. Try it earnestly, at least. 


————_- 2 


The McEvoy Foul Brood ‘Treatment..is 
given in Dr. Howard’s pamphlet on ‘‘ Foul Brood; Its Natural 
History and Rational Treatment.” It is the latest publication 


on the subject, and should be in the hands of every bee-keeper. 
Price, 25 cents ; or clubbed with the Bee Journal for one year 
—both for $1.10. 
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Report of the Minnesota Convention. 


BY J. P. WEST. 

The Minnesota Bee-Keepers’ Association met at Minneap- 
olis, Dec. 8, held their ninth annual meeting during one day, 
and adjourned to meet at the State Fair, in September, prob- 
ably on Wednesday. The society concluded to try the experi- 
ment of holding a meeting at the time of the Fair, for several 
reasons, viz: 

lst. Many of our members are horticulturists, and desire 
to attend the meetings of the society. 

2nd. At the State Fair we shall be certain of reductions 
in raijroad fares. 

3rd. It is a better time of the year for farmers to get out 
and take a rest, and see the sights in the Twin Cities, besides 
attending a first-class fair and the meeting of the bee-keepers; 
and we shall be more likely to have our friends from other 
States present to assist us. 

I hope the experiment will prove a success. 
presen} at this last meeting. 
elected : 

President, J. P. West, of Hastings; Secretary, Dr. L. D. 
Leonard, Syndicate Block, Minneapolis; and Treasurer, L. E. 
Day. 

The society has over $80 in the treasury. A 
ing was held, and considerable business was transacted. 
Many bee-questions were discust. Five members handed in 
their dollar for the United States Bee-Keepers’ Union, which 
has been sent to the General Manager, Hon. 
Forest City, Iowa. 

I wish to call the attention of the Minnesota bee-keepers 
to the importance of joining the United States Bee-Keepers’ 
Union, and also the necessity of sending in their dues to the 
Minnesota Bee-Keepers’ Association, if members, and if not, 
now is a good time to join. 

Many will remember the account in the July 15th number 
of the American Bee Journal, of Mrs. B. J. Livingston’s great 
affliction. A letter to the President, from her, written by her 
daughter, was read at the convention. The 
follows: 


We had 
The following officers were 


» 
23 


good meet- 


Eugene Secor, 


letter reads as 


DEAR Mr. WEstT :—!I was glad to get your letter and would 
like to tell you and my fellow bee-keepers some of my experi- 
ences in this dark country to which I have come, but the fam- 
ily are very busy making all snug for winter, so I-will not ask 
them to copy a very long letter. I write upon slates, and as I 
sometimes write two or three lines in the same plaee it is not 
easily copied. Blindness has its compensation. That which 
I prize most after the words and deeds of kindness is the 
freedom from responsibility. Then I can never tell what my 
own family have been to me since the darkness came. I could 
not make you understand. My health is good now; there has 
been entire freedom from pain since the operation of iridec- 
tomy in April. Iam happy to say I can wash dishes, milk- 
cans, etc., help at cleaning vegetables, dressing poultry, and 
knit, knit, knit. If I get out of yarn, I am like an opium 
eater without the drug. 


I wish my daughter, who takes care of the bees, could 
attend your convention. She is doing her best for ‘‘ mother’s 
bees,” but it is all from a sense of duty—she has no enthusi- 
asm. She was pleased to harvest about 1,500 pounds of fine 
honey the past fall, but she does not care for it as she does 
her poultry yard. I would like to compel her to love bee- 
keeping, as I have robbed her by my sickness of the practice 
of her chosen profession. She holds the diploma of a trained 
nurse. 





You may assure my bee-keeping friends that I am {not 
unhappy. Our 38 colonies of bees putin the cellar the last 
of November were in good condition. 

With kindest regards, your friend, 


Per L. G. L. Mrs. B. J. LIviIneston. 


Mrs. Livingston was unanimously elected a life honorary 
member of the Association. 

It has been a pretty hard year for the majority of bee- 
keepers in Minnesota, the crop of honey being very short in 
most localities. But there is lots of enterprise and determina- 
tion among the bee-keepers, and when we do get a good year 
things will be lively at our fairs, as the exhibit at our State 
this year clearly demonstated. 


~BEEDOM BOILED DOWN. — 





Treating Foul Brood.—The editor of Gleanings having 
advised that in the fall foul-broody colonies should be starved 
till all the infected honey was consumed, then two or three 
lots dumpt into a single hive on foundation and fed, F. A. 
Gemmill asks why not take McEvoy’s short-cut, and dump 
them on five combs of sealed honey. Editor Root says he is 
glad to acknowledge that plan shorter, giving the bees very 
much better chance for wintering, providing McEvoy is sure 
there will be no recurrence of the disease in the future. 





New Honey-Package.—The Canadian Bee Journal an- 
nounces that its publishers have been seeking, together with 
its editor, for an improved honey-package, and the result has 
been highly satisfactory. Just what the package is, is not 
stated, but it is hinted that it is not tin, which discolors honey, 
but something novel, strong and cheap, and useful where tin 
could not be used. Twenty-five 10-pound packages can be 
packt in a sugar barrel, which costs 10 cents, and beingina 
barrel the honey can be shipt at a lower freight rate. 





Wanted to Shake.—The two H’s of Review want this 
** boiler” to shake, he of the shorter name desiring it because 
the department is ‘‘enough like ‘this ’ere’ for exchange of 
civilities ;” while he of the longer name and form wants the 
style of this department shaken off or a name put at the top. 
The first invitation is Hastily and cordially embraced witha 
warm clasp, but the second is ‘respectfully declined with 
thanks.”- This department is all copied, style and all, and if 
it had a style of its own it couldn’t afford a fresh one for such 
second-hand stuff. 


Queen Stinging a Worker.—The rule is that a queen 
will never demean herself by stinging anything less 
than royalty, and a statement of an exception witnest by an 
American bee-keeper was received with some doubt. J. K., 
in the Australian Bee-Bulletin, gives a circumstantial account 
of an instance that came under his observation. He puta 
worker into a cage which contained a virgin queen. They 
dasht together, and the worker was stung to death at once. 
A second worker was put in. Dashing at each other, they 
suddenly seemed to realize that a mistake had been made, and 
ceast fighting. 


Wintering on Sealed Combs.—I’. A. Gemmil! repeats in 
Gleanings that he wintered bees sucessefully on combs filled 
solid with honey in a section of a Heddon hive, putting under 
a two-inch rim to give the bees more room, using 2O colonies 
for the test. He says the plan of wintering on solid combs is 
McEvoy’s, who has practiced it for 20 years. ‘*‘ Mr. McEvoy 
claims that empty comb is a detriment rather than an advan- 
tage, as the Cluster remains unbroken until the approach of 
spring; and there being no brood-rearing at an unnecessary 
time, the bees winter better, and spring-dwindle less; in fact, 
they seem to boom rigit along when so prepared.” 


What Shall Cover Sections on the Hive ?—There is 
difference of opinion as to whether sections in a super should 
have some kind of covering fitting close down to them, or 
whether they be covered, as some have exprestit, ‘*‘ with a 
layer of air.” In Gleanings, M. A. Gill says: ‘‘I use no cloth 
can keep the 
The editor of Gleanings has 
Miles Morton (the man who hasa 
and says that while he cannot bring him- 


or quilt on top of the sections, believing that I 
sections cleanest without them.” 
been making a visit to 
** brother-in-law ”’), 
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self to believe that covering the tops of the sections is exactly 
the right thing, he must yet admit that Mr. Morton produces 
sections of honey in every respect first-class, said sections 
being closely covered with enamel cloth, or else by slats. F. 
Danzenbaker stoutly defends the practice of using paraffine 
paper directly over the sections, securing it there by some 
kind of packing over the paper. He admitsthere will besome 
propolis, but less of the paraffine paper than on other mate- 
rials. But his chief object in using it is to prevent the escape 
of warmth from the super. 

Cane vs. Beet Sugar.—Across the ocean it has for long 
been insisted that cane and not beet sugar should be used for 
feeding bees, while on this side it has been held that granu- 
lated sugar was one and the same thing, whether from cane 
or beets. Now comes the other side on this side. That is, 
the other side of the question is maintained on this side of the 
water. L. A. Aspinwall, in Review, who has heretofore used 
a quart of water to 12 pounds of sugar, found he had to use 
this year double the water, and even then the syrup was 


gummy. Owing to the Cuban war he finds beet-sugar has dis- 
placed cane. He then got ** Diamond A,” which seemed all 
right. 


Rearing Queens.—Five conditions are indispensable to 
obtain good queens: 1. The queen furnishing the eggs must 
be of good stock. %. The larvw chosen for qeeens must not 
be more than three days old; for it is known that the food for 
the first three days is identical, whether fed to queens or 
workers, but differs afterwards. 3. The royal cell must have 
a position suitable for the workers to give it the proper dimen- 
sions. 4. The colony should be at the culmination of its 
development. 5. Finally, queens must not be reared by feeble 
colonies, for the royal larva may suffer from lack of care, 
nourishment, or heat.—Gerstung’s Bienenzucht. 





Equalizing Brood is practiced by some bee-keepers in 
spring, but D. W. Heise, in a paper reported in the Canadian 
Bee Journal, declares he equalizes brood ‘‘after the honey 
season closes.” His reason for doing so is that some colonies 
not having swarmed, and having stored large surplus, will 
have large numbers of old bees that will die off before winter 
sets in. Equalizing the brood will give these colunies young 
bees for winter. He also practices putting the heaviest combs 
of honey at one side, grading down to the lightest at the other 
side, with the view of avoiding the possibility of having the 
bees stranded on one side of the hive with empty combs while 
abundant stores are out of their reach on the other side. 


Grading by Samples or Pictures.—In Gleanings, ‘*Mor- 
ton’s brother-in-law ” gives his plan of grading section honey. 
He has before him a sample of two sections of each of the 
grades of honey into which he desires to assort his honey, and 
whenever he is in doubt as to any sestion, he compares it with 
the sample. He does not say how the samples are chosen in 
the first place, nor why, if they are chosen by himself, the 
same judgment that selected the samples might not equally be 
used in judging in the same way all the rest. A picture is 
given of the four grades into which he would assort, and this 
illustrates the idea suggested by Editor Root to use pictures 
for grading. The remark is made that the No. 2 is not well 
shown in the picture, as one of the sections is of light wéight. 
It is difficult for a picture to show light weight, color, etc. 


Non-Swarming, or as near toit as has been reacht, says 
Skylark in the Southland Queen, can be accomplisht in this 
way: Always supposing your bees are in first-rate condition, 
place two broad frames of sections on each side of your 
supers, one comb of unsealed brood and bees from the brood- 
nest, and fill up with empty extracting-frames or foundation. 
This will jerk the meanest colony of bees into the sections 
that ever lived. Whenthey get rightly started’ put an ex- 
tracting super under them, taking out all the extracting- 
frames from the comb-honey super, and putting them into the 
lower super. Fill up with empty combs or foundation. Now 
fill up your upper super with sections, and the job is done. 
You can produce a super of comb honey, or two or them, on 
the top of every extracting-hive, and come as nearto non- 
swarming as you will ever get. 


Comb-Building.—L. Stachelhausen, in a very interest- 
ing article in the Southland Queen, says that bees first start 
the midrib as a straight wall, and after it has progrest a little 
way they start the sidewalls on it, then draw out with their 
mandibles the sidewalls, and this drawing out it is that gives 


the pyramidal form to the base. When foundation is given 
them, they invariably draw out or thin the sidewalls, no mat- 
ter how thick they may be, but they cannot thin the base. So 
he thinks the sidewalls of drawn foundation cannot be thinned 
if they are more than ‘a certain depth, and the base never. 
Bees sometimes take wax from old combs in the hive and use 
it for building, but only when they cannot secrete wax. If 
wax scales fall to the bottom of a hive, as when a swarm is 
hived, such scales are never used for comb-building. Wax 
carried into the hive from outside is used as propolis, and he 
has never known it to be used for comb-building. 








The Weekly Budget, 


eee 





Mr. FRED SIEVERT, of Porter Co., Ind., writing Dec. 17, 
said: 


‘*The American Bee Journal is a welcome visitor. 


I don’t 
see how I could do without it.” 


EpIroR HuTCHINSON, of the Bee-Keepers’ Review, said in 
his November issue: 


‘** Beedom Boiled Down’ is the heading of a most excel- 
lent department in the American Bee Journal.” 


Mr. J. A. DeWitt, of Ontario, Canada, when renewing 
his subscription, wrote us: 

‘*‘T am pleased with the Bee Journal. I read one article 
in it that is worth more than the price of the Journal.” 


Mr. D. W. Hetse’s Apiary is pictured in the last number 
of the Canadian Bee Journal. He is another of Ontario’s 
good bee-keepers—one of the more youngerly class. He is 
fast coming to the front as an apiarian writer, being a fre- 
quent contributor to our Canadian contemporary. 


Mr. D. B. ABBoTtT, of Osage Co., Kans., wrote us, Dec. 8, 
that he was starting that day for California for the good of 
his health. We trust he may find in abundance what he goes 
for. Would like a trip to California ourselves. Think it 
would bea good thing for us, but it looks as if we’d have to 
stay here now and keep the Bee Journal going reguiarly to 
our readers. 


Mr. G. C. ALLINGER, of Marion Co., Ohio, sent the follow- 
ing with his renewal subscripton for 1898: 


‘* With the help of the American Bee Journal I secured a 
little over three tons of comb honey from 61 colonies the past 
season, and sold it for 11 cents per pound at home.” 


Mr. F. A. GemMMILL, of Canada, has a son. He’s not a 
new one. He was 21 years of age last month, and, judging 
from a fine portrait of him in the Canadian Bee Journal, he is 
a real ‘‘chip of the old block.” His full name is * Raeside 
Alexander Gemmill,” and he intends ‘to follow apiculture.” 
‘* With his father’s knowledge to begin on, and his own experi- 
ence to add to this, he should develop into an exceedingly 
useful member of the fraternity.” So says Editor Holtermann. 


Mr. Geo. H. 
recently : 


‘* So far as I am concerned the American Bee Journal it- 
self is sufficient inducement for subscription. The man who 
cannot get $1.00 of good ont of its 52 numbers, can’t get a 
dollar’s worth out of anything, and ought not to be a bee- 
keeper.” 


Stipp, of Alameda Co., Calif., wrote us 


Mr. G. M. Doo.iTTLE, of Onondaga Co., N. Y., is a great 
man in more ways than in avoirdupois. We have met him 
twice, and each time our previously-formed estimate of his 
sterling character has been hightened very much. While he 
is known very widely as a painstaking, practical bee-keeper, 
yet he has another side that cannot be shown on paper or 
through his pen. Editor Hutchinson pays a very just tribute 
to him in the following from the Review, which we are glad 
to reproduce here: 


** Doolittle was certainly what Gleanings called him, the 
‘uncrowned king of the Buffalo convention.’ I' think no one 


will be offended if I say thatI[ think that he was the best 





| speaker there was there. 


No one who has simply read his 
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staid, sober, matter-of-fact articles in the bee-journals would 
dream of the manner in which he can flavor his speeches with 
anecdote and illustration. for instance, he was telling how 
some old man was working himself all but to death that his 
children might not be compelled to begin at the foot of the 
ladder as he had done. Mr. Doolittle askt him if he had not 
enjoyed himself when he began house-keeping in an humble 
way, and he and his young wife had workt cheerfully and 
happily as month by month they added to the comforts of 
their home? The old man was silent a minute and then 
admitted, ‘ They were the happiest days of his life.’ ‘Would 
you rob your children of this happiness?’ askt Mr. Doolittle. 
I don’t suppose Mr. Doolittle knew it, but it brought tears to 
my eyes, so clearly did it bring back those happy days when 
wife and I began house-keeping in an humble home built by 
my own hands, and ‘ workt cheerfully and happily as month 
by month we added to the comforts of our home.’” 


Messrs. CHas. DADANT & Son—the old, reliable, and ex- 
tensive comb foundation makers, and also for years regular 
advertisers in the American Bee Journal—had this to say in 
a letter dated Dec. 13: 


ae 





‘* By the way, we are making our usual annual review of 
correspondence, and we find that the American Bee Journal 
is again at the head, among bee-papers, as an advertising 
medium. This shows that you are following the right track, 
evidently. Best wishes. We are all well as usual.” 


Mr. S. T. Perrtit is one of Ontario’s oldest and most ex- 
perienced bee-keepers. Heis alsoa man of fine abilities and 
great usefulness in other lines as well. In the Canadian Bee 
Journal for December Editor Holtermann had this kind ref- 
erence to Mr. Pettit and his qualities as a honey-producer: 


‘* We have handled large quantities of both extracted and 
comb honey, and by means of exhibitions and otherwise have 
had large opportunities of seeing and knowing of the skill of 
leading bee-keepers in Canada for taking a first-class article 
of comb honey, and we believe weare safe in saying that Mr. 
S. T. Pettit stands at the head of the list in the country for 
producing the best and most comb honey per colony. His 
yield per colony for the last 20 years we also believe to be 
ahead of any one else.” 


We have the pleasure of a personal acquaintance with 
Mr. Pettit, and are sure that the best bee-keepers in Ontario 
appreciate him and his sterling worth both as a bee-keeper 
and a Christian gentleman. 











CONDUCTED BY 
DR. O. O. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL, 


(Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct.] 








Questions on Bee-Management. 





Would it be advisable with a 10 or 8 frame hive with pro- 
lific queen, to add an upper brood-chamber about three or 
four weeks before the honey-flow, and when putting on the 
second one take six or seven frames from the lower one and 
put in the upper, and give comb on full sheets of foundation 
in their place? Now, when these have all hatcht out, it will 
be about the time of the honey-flow, within four or five days, 
and I would then take the upper story off and give them two 
supers with sections and full sheets of foundation. In this 
locality there is no trouble with a good colony getting two 
supers of honey, and with some two and over, where very 
strong, but when more than two it is generally taken in Sep- 
tember, and is very dark and sells cheap. 

All honey in supers finisht by about Aug. 10 is fancy 
white (sweet clover) in looks and flavor, and from Aug. 10 to 
Sept. 10 it is fancy amber; and then comes the late and dark 
iow from asters, smartweed, etc. 


Now, by using the method described, could I not get two 
supers of white and one of amber, and then crowd them down 





to fill the brood-chamber for winter supplies with the late 
dark flow? It would put a stop to brood-rearing, by their 
crowding the queen early in the fall, but with a very full hive 
of bees and plenty of stores for winter, do you think there 
would be a larger mortality among the old bees ? 


None of my 8-frame hives have less than 30 pounds of 
honey, and the 10-frames have 40. I take off the supers 
early, where I can, and have only fed one colony this fall (an 
8-frame one); this was a young Texas queen and nucleus 
made June 2, and very prolific; they gave me 60 4%x1 
sections of honey. I gave the last super (No. 3) with 12 sec- 
tions to give them room when I took off the second one, but 
they filled the 12 and were still full of brood and bees down 
below, so I took out a frame from below and put on a super, 
and gave them uncapt sections in a small holder, so it would 
run, and they had to take it down below and gradually crowd 
out the queen. Did I use the best method of making them 
provide for winter ? NORTHERN ILLINOIS. 


ANSWER.—In the main, you’re on the right track. Before 
the honey-flow comes, it is well to let the queen have all the 
room she will occupy. But be on the lookout for breakers. 
If you’re not careful you may do a lot of mischief by dividing 
forces too much when you give a second story early, thus 
scattering brood too much and getting it chilled. Work ac- 
cording to the strength of your colony. A very strong colony 
can stand a good deal, especially if the weather is warm, but 
if a colony isn’t very strong, and you divide it in two stories 
as you propose, and then there comes a cold, wet time, very 
likely you’ll wish you hadn’t meddled with it. Keep on the 
safe side. A very safe pian is to put your second story below, 
letting the bees work down at their own sweet will. No risk 
in that. Butif the colony is strong, you may hurry up mat- 
ters a little by putting a frame of brood in the lower story. 
You will see that the point is not to get the brood scattered 
too much. 

But it isn’t a good idea to crowd the queen late in the sea- 
son. What need? When you take off sections give back that 
second story, putting it under the other, then the bees can 
work down and occupy as much of it as they need without 
crowding the queen. If you winter them in the cellar, the 
lower story can be taken away late in October. 
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Removing Pollen from Brood-Combs. 


How is pollen to be removed from brood-combs ? I united 
two swarms and had the combs extracted. In this operation 
the pollen was not removed. Upon advice, 1 used sweetened 
water and let the same sour, which resulted in the removal of 
a portion, with water from the faucet, but it did not seem sat- 
isfactory. NUTMEG. 


ANSWER.—It would have been a good thing if, after the 
souring had began, you had encouraged it by sprinkling the 
combs so the fermentation would have loosened up the pollen, 
and then by still further soaking you might have thrown the 
dissolved pollen out with the extractor. If that can’t be done 
now, you can go to the opposite extreme, keep the combs ina 
dry and warm place, as overhead in the kitchen, and when 
the pollen is dry enough it may rattle out. I have an indis- 
tinct recollection of some one giving something that may be 
still better, and possibly some one may tell us what it is. 
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Transferring Bees from Trees. 


I have several colonies of bees in trees in the woods that I 
wish to transfer to frame hives. Can I doit in the spring, as 
soon as it is warm enough for bees to fly well, if I cut out 
enough honey and brood-comb to fill the frames, and then put 
the bees in and leave them a few days until they get the 
comb fastened, and then move them home ? MAINE. 


ANSWER.—If the bees are less than a mile away, the prob- 
ability is that when yon move them they’ll go back to the old 
place, if the business is done after they commence flying in 
the spring. If they are moved a mile or two there will be 
little likelihood of such trouble. Possibly there might be such 
a thing as your cutting off the part of the tree that contains 
the bees and letting it down carefully with ropes so as not to 
break the combs, keeping the bees in these gums through the 
winter at home, and then transferring in the spring or else 
leaving them in the gums till they swarm. 
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NOTE.—The American Bee Journajadopts the Orthography of the following 
Rule, recommended ~ the — action of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation and the Philolo Ogical Society of England: —Change “d” or “ed” final 
to “t’”? when so pronounced, except when the “e” affects a preceding sound. 








A Very Happy New Vear we wish al! our read- 

We greatly desire that 1899 shall be the banner year 
for the old American Bee Journal—in the number of its regu- 
lar subscribers, and in its general reading-matter. We have 
faith that it will be. This year we believe was the very best 
this journal every experienced—in the two lines referred to. 
But next year—the new year of 1899—ought to be still bet- 
ter. Why not? We hope to be able to do our part. Will 
you, esteemed subscriber, do yours? Let us join hands for 
1899, and pull together. 


(qo — 


The Last Number of the Wear, we sometimes 
think, should contain only the index to the preceding 51 num- 
bers. We believe our readers would be entirely satisfied if 
such were the case, for during the Holidays most people are 
too busy to think—that is, to think of anything but Christmas 
gifts and good wishes for their friends. 


Doubtless something else besides a long, dry index will be 
appreciated, and so one-half of this number is devoted to read- 
ing-matter, as has been our custom for years and years. 


ers. 
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Winter Time for Reading.—The longest even- 
ings of the whole year are upon us. What a splendid time to 
‘*read up” on bees! Some bee-keepers think it is aseless to 
take a bee-paper during the winter, when the bees are rest- 
ing; and there is where they make a very large mistake. 
They miss perhaps the very things that might help them most 
in handling their bees the next season. 

Some of our readers will receive this number of the Bee 
Journal as their final one. At least they have written us tu 


discontinue it after this week, and we always obey such or- 
ders, tho we often feel that such bee-keepers are making an 
error, unless it be those who have stopt keeping bees. But we 
have a very few readers who take the Bee Journal just be- 
cause they like to read it, having no bees. Of course such are 
exceedingly rare. 

Let us urge you, in this last number for 1898, to spend 
the winter evenings in reading bee-literature. If you have no 
standard book on bee-keeping, get one at once, and read it in 
connection with the American Bee Journal. By so doing you 
will find that by another bee-season you will be ever so much 
better equit for your work. Try it, and see for yourself. 


Journalistic Courtesy, as applied to bee-journal- 
ism, is a subject wisely toucht on by Prof. Cook in his article 
on page 819. We think all the apiarian editors, not except- 
ing ourseles, need to devote a little more thought to this mat- 
ter than apparently has been given to it the past few months. 
We have been pretty severe several times the past year on 
some apiarian writers when doubtless milder words would have 
served our purpose as well, sounded better, and accomplisht 
more. 

While the bee-literature of recent years has improved 
greatly along the lines indicated by Prof. Cook, there is stil! 
room for moreof the same kind of reform in every apiarian 
periodical now before the American people. 

It will be owr endeavor, hereafter, to avoid the discourte- 
sies referred to, at least so far as this journal is concerned, 
and also try to refrain from noticing in our columns those 
found in the other bee-papers. We are quite willing that our 
competitors shall have a monopoly in that lineif they desire it. 





—— 


The Annual Index will be seen on the opposite 
page. We trust it may be found useful by all. It certainly 
will be invaluable to every one who has preserved the com- 
plete volume of the Bee Journal for this year. 
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Bees and Horticulture.—The value of the honey- 
bee to the horticulturist, says Green’s Fruit Grower, is hardly 
realized by many who are engaged in fruit-growing. The set- 
ting of fruit that will stay on the tree depends chiefly upon 
proper pollination, and in this work the bee is largely instru- 
mental. There are, of course, other instrumentalities, but 
perhaps none so effective. 

Experiments at the Oregon station with the peach throw 
a good deal of light on this subject. A number of peach-trees 
were forced into bloom under glass in November, and a colony 
of bees was placed in the house with the trees as soon as the 
bloom began. For several days a heavy fog prevented the 
bees from working, but on the first bright day that came, the 
bees went to work and continued at it as long as there was 
anything on the trees to work on. The result was that at the 
stoning season, the time when unfertilized fruit drops, nota 
peach fell from the trees, and the crop was so heavy that it 
had to be severely thinned. 

As a check test, one tree was so protected that the bees 
could not get at it, and from this tree all the fruit dropt at the 
stoning period. Insects, and especially bees, which have the 
nectar-secreting instinct as a motive for labor on bloom, are 
an aid to pollination, for which Nature seems to have provided 
no adequate substitute. Their office is to distribute pollen 
from flower to flower, and from tree to tree. 

Much of the complaint abont fruit falling would cease if 
horticulturists kept bees in the orchard. For the protection 
of bees the horticulturist should never spray while the trees 
are in bloom. He owes that much to these valuable assistants 


in his work. 
St Oo 
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